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THE CITYWARD MOVEMENT. 


Joun G. THompPson, 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


The march to the city, a movement that has been clearly in evidence 
for at least a century in this country, still continues unabated. The 
lines may be laggard here or may even fall back a little there, but 
the movement as a whole goes resistlessly forward. The Census of 
1920 reveals the fact that more than one half of our population now 
lives in the urban centers—that is, in cities and tewns of 2,500 popu- 
lation or more. The urban population, as thus defined, which in 1910 
comprised 45.8 per cent of the total population of the country, by 
1920 had increased to 51.4 per cent of the total. And if those per- 
sons who live in incorporated places of less than 2,500 population be 
added to the strictly urban population, what may be called “the 
agglomerated’ population of the country comprised 59.9 per cent of 
the total in 1920. We have no means of knowing just what propor- 
tion of our population lived in places of 2,500 and over at the begin- 
ning of the national period. But in 1790 only 3.3 per cent of the 
total population of the country lived in places of 8,000 or over; and 
by 1820 this proportion had increased to but 4.9 per cent. In 1920, 
however, 43.8 per cent, or well toward one half the total population 
of the country, lived in places of this size or above. Moreover, dur- 
ing the decade 1910-1920 the urban population as a whole, as at first 
defined, increased to the extent of 25.7 per cent, while the rural popu- 
lation increased but 5.4 per cent—the rate per cent increase of the 
urban population thus having been nearly five times that of the rural 
population in the last census decade. 

While this cityward movement is general for the country as a 
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whole, it has proceeded to very different lengths in the different geo- 
graphical sections and divisions. New England, with 79.2 per cent 
of her population urban, has approximately four out of five persons 
‘living in the urban centers—a proportion almost exactly identical with 
that for England and Wales as a whole. Rhode Island, with 97.5 
per cent of her population living in cities and towns of 2,500 or more, 
ranks first among the States in degree of urbanization, though Massa- 
chusetts, with 94.8 per cent urban, is a close second. At the other 
extreme stands the East South Central States, with but 22.4 per cent 
of their population living in places of 2,500 or more in 1920. Missis- 
sippi, with but 13.4 per cent of her population urban, is the most 
purely rural of our States, though North Dakota, with 13.6 per cent 
urban, is aclose second. Then follow South Dakota, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, New Mexico, North Carolina, and Nevada, in order,—all 
with less than 20 per cent of their population urban. 

Moreover, the cityward trend is no less in evidence in many other 
parts of the world than it is in our own country. Indeed, in some 
parts of Europe, as in Great Britain and in Germany, that movement 
has proceeded farther:than it has in this country. In England and 
Wales, in 1911, 78.1 per cent of the population lived in the urban 
districts; and by 1921 this proportion had increased to 79.3 per cent. 
Scotland is almost as highly urbanized as England and Wales. Sixty 
per cent of the total population of the German Empire lived in the 
urban centers in 1910 (in Saxony the urban population comprised 
73 per cent of the total population in 1910). By 1911 the urban 
population of France had increased to 43.7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation; and since 1846 there had been an absolute decrease in the 
rural population of that country amounting to over 4,400,000 persons. 
Austria, in 1910, had about the same proportion of the population 
urban as France, largely concentrated in the city of Vienna. Belgium 
is even more highly industrialized and urbanized than France and 
Austria. And in Italy the ten largest cities increased in population 
at the rate of 77 per cent during the period 1871-1911, while the 
increase for that country as a whole, including these cities, amounted 
to but 29 per cent for the same period. The city population of the 
Netherlands also grows faster than the rural population, though there 
is a good annual increase in the latter. In Denmark there was a 
decided movement toward the city from about the middle of the last 
century until the beginning of the present century. But in recent 
years the excess in the urban over the rural increase has been small. 
(In 1911 the urban population in Denmark amounted to about 40 per 
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cent of the total population.) In Norway developments have been 
very similar to those in Denmark, while Sweden and Switzerland 
have also reflected, in a measure, the cityward trend—as have even 
the Balkan countries and Russia in minor degree. 

The cityward trend in Australia has also been very marked and 
takes the direction, particularly, of disproportionate concentration in 
the provincial capitals. The six State capitals of Australia are esti- 
mated to share between them 42 per cent of the total population of 
the Commonwealth, and three fifths of the total increase of popula- 
tion during the last ten years occurred in these capital cities. Sydney 
and Melbourne now contain nearly one half of the total population 
of New South Wales and of Victoria, respectively. And even in 
New Zealand the preliminary returns of the recent census show that 
the four chief towns increased in population to a greater extent than 
all the rest of the country—rural areas, secondary and small towns— 
combined.? In Argentina the great city of Buenos Aires occupies a 
situation quite similar to that held by the capital cities of the Aus- 
tralian provinces (Buenos Aires, however, contains not quite 25 per 
cent of the population of Argentina). Since 1891 a pronounced 
movement toward the city has also been in evidence in many parts of 
Canada, with serious loss in numbers in the rural population in a 
number of the older eastern provinces and with disproportionately 
rapid gain in the population of the urban centers even in the western 
provinces. During the decade 1901-1911 the urban population, offi- 
cially distinguished as that living in cities, towns, and incorporated 
villages, increased to the extent of 62.25 per cent, while the rural 
population, or that living in unincorporated villages and in the open 
country, increased but 17.16 per cent. During the same period the 
cities of Winnipeg and Vancouver absorbed about one half, and Mon- 
treal and Toronto more than ‘one half, of the total gain in population 
for their respective provinces.* 

In Asia, Japan is rapidly developing her manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests with the normal results so far as the concentration 
of population is concerned; and China and India, which have long 
contained a certain number of important cities, though still predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural, have entered upon the stage of industrial 
development and, doubtless, upon the era of rapid city growth. 

1 Poland, now no longer a part of Russia, formerly constituted the most 
highly urbanized part of Russia. 

2 Literary Digest, Sept. 3, 1921, citing the Wellington Dominion. 

8 The proportion of the urban to the total population in Canada increased 
from 37.64 per cent, in IGOI, to 45.54 per cent, in IQII. 
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CAUSES OF THE CITYWARD MOVEMENT. 


The causes of the cityward movement are, in detail, many and 
varied and have operated with varying intensity in the various coun- 
tries, in the different sections of the same country, and also with 
respect to the various types of individuals who have felt and yielded 
to the call of the city. Certain commonly asserted important causes 
of the cityward movement, which either are not at all so operative or 
even operate in reality in the opposite direction, or else are operative 
only in a local way and in a degree much more restricted than is com- 
monly recognized, may first be noted. Thus the view that there is 
necessarily “a swarming ”’ of the excess part of the agricultural popu- 
lation and a settling of this excess in the cities because the operation 
of the law of diminishing returns in agriculture makes it impossible 
for that occupation to retain and profitably employ the increased 
numbers that result from the natural growth of population in the 
rural districts must be wholly rejected as a real and general cause 
of the cityward movement. For, in the main, agriculture is occupied 
in the production of the necessities of life—particularly foodstuffs— 
and people can be employed in the other occupations only so far as 
they can be set free from the production of these necessities of agri- 
cultural production. But it is clear that the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns in agriculture must work to diminish the pro- 
ductiveness of human labor and thus to require the retention of a 
larger proportion of the population in agriculture than would other- 
wise be required. This asserted cause of the cityward movement thus 
really operates in the opposite direction. But its influence does work 
to extend agricultural production from the older into the newer agri- 
cultural areas and may thus materially affect the distribution of the 
agricultural population of the world, as between the different coun- 
tries and as between the different sections of the same country. For 
the same reason soil exhaustion must be rejected as a general cause 
of the cityward movement, though it has often operated to cause a 
decline in the agricultural population in many separate parts of the 
world. But for the world as a whole, the greater the degree to which 
soil exhaustion extends, the larger the proportion of the productive 
labor of the world that must be employed in agriculture to produce 
food and other necessities of agricultural production. Soil exhaus- 
tion thus really tends, in general, to restrict the cityward movement. 

Again, the view that the cityward movement is due, in an important 
way, to a pushing in of the excess population resulting from a rela- 
tively high birth rate and a relatively low death rate, in the rural 
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districts, to make up for an asserted deficit of population in the cities, 
resulting from an alleged excess of deaths over births there, must be 
largely rejected today. At an earlier period, when there was an ex- 
cessive mortality in many cities, this cause did operate to sustain the ~ 
actual annual movement of population from country to city and to 
prevent a loss of population in certain cities. But it did not for- 
merly, much less does it today, explain the positive rapid increase in 
the population of a great number of cities. And, especially, it does 
not explain the vastly increased proportion of the total population 
living in urban centers in general today. Moreover, largely as a 
result of the practical elimination of the excess of urban over rural 
mortality in recent years, the excess of births is greater in proportion 
to the population in the urban districts in this country, and in some 
of the other countries, than in the rural districts. 

Lastly, far too much emphasis has been placed upon the assertion 
that the farm youth have been educated away from the farm into city 
life. This is not to deny that the education of the youth in the agri- 
cultural districts has been seriously defective, in many cases absolutely 
unsuited, as a preparation for farm life. But these very defects have 
largely represented the semi-conscious effort of society to adjust itself 
to the great fact of the cityward movement itself, already under way 
as a result of other causes. It certainly would have been no less a 
mistake to educate a large proportion of the rural youth for farm life 
than could, under the changing conditions, have been employed there 
than it was to fail to educate properly for farm life those destined to 
remain on the farm. Indeed, had rural education been more effective 
it must have operated actually to promote the cityward trend—a fact 
to the consideration of which we shall return in another connection. 

The most general cause of the cityward movement is to be found 
in the advantages afforded, through the aggregation of population in 
a common center, for human cooperation for certain purposes and 
objects. These advantages, which relate in part to political, in part 
to social, and in part to economic activities, have always been present, 
in a measure, and the origin and growth of centers of population from 
the beginning are doubtless to be traced, in a general way, to this 
cause. But certain developments in more recent times have operated 
so as vastly to increase the importance of these advantages for the 
purpose of what we are today accustomed to regard as the more 
strictly urban activities, while minimizing these advantages or even 
eliminating them altogether for the more strictly agricultural opera- 
tions to which they also pertained, in no small measure, in earlier 
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times. To trace the developments associated with these changes, even 
in the barest outline, would be entirely impossible in such a paper as 
this. We must therefore be content to point out some of the prin- 
cipal factors involved in this movement. 

The coming of the new order of things was closely associated with 
the development of geographical and occupational division of labor. 
The earliest factor making for the growth of large centers of popu- 
lation, as distinguished from mere villages and towns, and one which 
is still very important relative to the same end, was trade. Now trade, 
even of a primitive kind, assumes a certain development of human 
division of labor, particularly of a geographical or territorial char- 
acter. But the adaptability of production along certain lines to the 
application of mechanical power, on an increasingly large scale and 
in an ever more highly concentrated degree, to which a dispersive 
occupation like modern agriculture was not, and is not adapted, af- 
forded a basis for a progressive disassociation of these former lines 
from the strictly agricultural operations, with which they had long 
been combined, in the main, and contributed to concentrate them in 
certain places where still other advantages, such as favorable location 
with reference to raw materials and markets, could be realized. The 
perfecting of efficient modern methods of transportation and of com- 
munication by water, by land, and finally by air, was, of course, an 
indispensable factor in these developments—as also in affording ade- 
quate supplies of food for a population that is not self-sustaining in 
this respect. Moreover, these agencies of transportation and of com- 
munication are themselves well served by the advantages that concen- 
tration and agglomeration afford, and thus become, in turn, important 
city-building factors in a direct and immediate sense through the cen- 
tering of their activities, in large measure, in the urban centers. 
These developments gradually removed from the sphere of the 
agriculturist the functions of manufacture and of transportation and 
transferred them for performance to the growing centers of popula- 
tion. On the other hand, a part of the farm population had been 
gradually released for employment elsewhere through this progressive 
narrowing of farm activities to the more strictly agricultural opera- 
tions and through the introduction and growing use of labor-saving 
machinery, of urban make, in agriculture. And as the distribution 
of population is primarily determined by the distribution of employ- 
ment or of occupation, we find in this series of .developments the 
earliest and most evident of the causes of the modern trend of popu- 
lation from country to city. 
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But this transfer, from farm to city, of certain employments for- 
merly associated with farm work did not end its influence upon the 
cityward trend with the corresponding transfer, to the cities, of a 
part of the farm population proportional to the amount of labor pre- 
viously bestowed upon those activities on the farm. If this had been 
all, the cityward movement must have come to a substantial halt 
years ago. But this transfer resulted in the separation from farm 
work of those employments which, due to the nature of the demand 
for their products, are capable of almost indefinite expansion—given 
due variety and essential cheapness in production and adequate pur- 
chasing power on the part of consumers. On the other hand, em- 
ployment on the farm was more and more reduced to the production 
of the absolute necessities of life, especially food supplies, for which 
there is an almost inexorable demand irrespective of cost up to a 
certain point, but beyond which point there is practically no additional 
total demand by a given population, however fine the quality, varied 
the character, low the price of these necessities, or however adequate 
the purchasing power of consumers.* As a result of this circum- 
stance the use of “labor-saving’”’ machinery in the city industries is 
really “ product-increasing ” and not “ labor-saving,”’ while its use on 
the farm is really “labor-saving.” Every further improvement in the 
efficiency of human labor in modern agriculture, therefore, be it due 
to the use of more and better labor-saving machinery, to higher in- 
telligence on the part of farm operators and producers, to a better 
technique or an improved business organization and management, to 
the elimination of animal diseases and insect pests, or to what-not, 
must, under present conditions, inexorably tend, for the world as a 
whole, in the direction of a proportional reduction of numbers in 
agriculture and a corresponding proporiional increase in the number 

4 This statement, while substantially accurate in the main, needs some 
qualification. It is evident, of course, that though the total demand for food 
products in general, in the world as a whole, is affected in small degree by 
a change in price, the market demand in a given country—especially for a 
given food product—may be greatly affected by such change through the 
agency of the export trade. Change of price also affects the extent to which 
one food product is used rather than another. Moreover, agriculture is also 
engaged in the production of the raw materials for clothing—particularly 
cotton and wool; and for clothing there is not the same rigidity of demands 
as for food products. Lastly, the total demand for food is itself not abso- 
lutely rigid, as it is affected in some degree by waste and by underconsump- 
tion and overconsumption. Those who are interested in a further discus- 
sion of this phase of the subject are referred to an article, by the writer of 


this paper, in The Journal of Political Economy, for February, 1916, under the 
title of “ The Nature of the Demand for Agricultural Products.” 
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of those employed in the expansive city industries.» On the other 
hand, the further development of the use of so-called labor-saving 
devices in the city industries and occupations, already developed to a 
degree far beyond that which obtains in agriculture, is for the reasons 
stated not inconsistent with a further proportional increase in the 
urban population. 

In the causes that have thus led to the transfer of the expansive 
industries and employments from the farm to the city and to the 
retention on the farm of those employments for which there is com- 
paratively a rigidly limited demand, we find the main impetus back 
of the cityward movement. And the so-called defects of rural edu- 
cation have, in large measure, grown out of a half-conscious attempt 
on the part of the rural community and of the State to work out an 
adjustment with reference to this movement. The latter has not 
been, in material degree, the result of defective rural education. In- 
deed, an education that would have made the farm population more 
efficient producers must, so far, have promoted the rural exodus, as 
its influence would have been quite analogous to that of a labor- 
saving device. 

Many other causes, usually less general and less ultimate in char- 
acter than those to which attention has just been called, have con- 
tributed to further the cityward movement. For one thing, more 
people are required on the farm when land is first reclaimed from the 
forest and brought into cultivation and when farm structures and 
other necessary farm improvements must be created than are required 
later when all these improvements have been effected. Again, in our 
own country, occupation and settlement began with the areas that were 
less fertile and less easily cultivable and extended later to those areas 
that were more fertile and that were much better adapted to the 
introduction and use of labor-saving machinery. This circumstance, 
of course, contributed to diminish the proportion of the population 
required to provide subsistence for the population as a whole. The 
comparatively long hours of labor and relatively arduous character of 
the work, generally speaking, on the farm, especially for women in 
the farm home, and the relatively smaller remuneration for the same 
grade of capacity and for the same degree of effort, have each exer- 

5 Increase in the total population of the world, requiring an increase in 
the production of food, may check the tendency toward an absolute decline 
in the number of those employed in agriculture—or, especially if the law of 
diminishing returns should operate sharply, even require an increase in the 
total number employed on the farm. But under the conditions stated, the 


trend toward a further proportional decline in the number of those employed 
on the farm is inevitable. 
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- cised an important immediate influence. But the first and last of 
these influences can be traced, in considerable degree, to the inferior 
opportunity that the rural community affords for effective codpera- 
tion and organization on the part of the farm population. Moreover, 
the influence of other and more ultimate causes has frequently mani- 
fested itself superficially in the form of relatively low returns in 
agriculture-—as when the rapid introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery, or the rapid opening up of new and fertile areas for cultivation, 
or a combination of both circumstances, or the sudden failure of the 
foreign market, as within the past year, has contributed to a condition 
of over-production and excessive decline in price. Excessive decline 
in the price of agricultural products also almost always reflects the 
peculiar nature of the demand for these products, as a result of which 
a comparatively small surplus, or deficit, has a disproportionately 
large influence upon the price. 

Then political causes have exerted an influence. The Pelopon- 
nesian War in Greece drove the rural population into the cities, where 
they afterwards were inclined to remain. Rome, in her palmy days, 
contained a vast number of functionaries, and the tributes of grain 
that were received from subject countries and distributed freely to 
the populace attracted a numerous rabble. The insecurity of the 
feudal period rendered the manorial village and the walled town prac- 
tically universal. The wars in which this country has been engaged 
have usually given an impetus to industrial development and thus to 
city life. The recent World War certainly stimulated city growth 
in France, and very probably in this country also.° And before the 
recent war the military training which reservists in Germany and in 
France received is said to have been an inciting cause of the rural 
exodus, because it brought the youth of those countries into contact 
with city life. In this country the government land policy and gov- 
ernment aid to internal improvements hastened the opening up of the 
fertile areas of the West, stimulated trade and manufactures in the 
cities, rendered agriculture unprofitable in the older agricultural 
regions, and thus gave a special impetus to the cityward trend in the 
East. Again, while the wealth of natural resources basic to industry 
and the encouragement afforded by a numerous and opulent popula- 
tion would, in any case, have ultimately led to a large industrial and 
urban development in this country, it is clear that our protective tariff 
policy, through the subsidy offered to manufactures, has hastened this 
development and has thus afforded a considerable impetus to the city- 


6An opposite influence was probably exerted—at least temporarily—in 
England. 
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ward movement. Nominally, agriculture has been supposed to share 
in the protection afforded by the tariff. But in point of fact the 
agricultural class as a whole has never been able, for various reasons, 
to realize the advantages which the tariff has been supposed to afford 
to agriculture—a fact never more strikingly demonstrated than by the 
lamentable failure of the present “emergency tariff” to bring relief 
to that occupation. On the other hand, as consumers, agriculturists 
have been penalized by the protection extended to manufactures. 

Then there are the conveniences and advantages that location in 
the centers of population affords to a great number of miscellaneous 
activities and enterprises—educational, scientific, journalistic, reli- 
gious, propagandist, and promotional in general. Agricultural col- 
leges are usually located at or near some center of population. An 
agricultural journal of importance could scarcely be published from 
a small village or from the open country. Even back-to-the-land or 
forward-to-the-land movements usually function from some urban 
center! And it is of interest that this body holds the sessions of its 
annual meeting in this great industrial center, with its nearly three- 
score of surrounding satellite cities and towns, and that we are here 
today considering this question. 

Lastly, we have to recognize the fact of human gregariousness— 
that man is a social animal. And in this connection the greatly supe- 
rior opportunity that the urban environment affords for social con- 
tact, in its various aspects, counts heavily against the isolation of the 
countryside. 

RESULTS. 


To the writer of this paper the results of the cityward movement 
appear, on the whole, to have been beneficial—both to the community 
at large and the State, and to the agricultural class itself. In spite 
of the fear, so frequently expressed over many years in the past, that 
the movement threatens impending famine, there is every reason to 
believe that the people of the world were, in general, never so well 
fed and clothed as they were at the beginning of the recent World 
War. And if there are tens of millions of starving people in the 
world at this time, that circumstance can scarcely be charged to the 
cityward movement. For these starving millions are to be found, not 
in the highly urbanized countries, but in those great areas where the 


urbanizing movement has made little headway as yet, where the 
normal condition is that of a great surplus of agricultural products 
for export, and where economic, social, and political conditions are 
| still profoundly disturbed by the titanic upheaval caused by the war. 
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Today, after a cityward movement of more than one hundred years 
that has made this nation of over 105,000,000 people more than one 
half urban, corn is once again the fuel in many of the farm homes of 
the Corn Belt; and our farmers are experiencing the greatest finan- 
cial distress as a result of their inability to dispose of, at even greatly 
reduced prices, their surpluses of the other great farm products. 
Want and distress, to repeat, are widely prevalent today—even, in 
some measure, in this fortunate country of ours. Toa certain extent, 
therefore, the situation in which the farmer finds himself today is due 
to a condition of underconsumption rather than to a condition of over- 
production. Moreover, as already indicated, in arguing from an 
observed reduction in the price of agricultural products we are very 
likely to overestimate the extent of the surplus which has caused the 
price reduction, in view of the fact that surpluses and deficits in the 
case of the necessities of life exert a disproportionately great influence 
upon price. - Yet, when all possible allowance is made, it can scarcely 
be maintained that we are suffering today from underproduction in 
agriculture. 

On the other hand, the development of great consuming popula- 
tions in the urban centers has brought to the farmer, under normal 
conditions, profitable markets, relief from a chronic condition of 
excessive competition and overproduction, and encouragement to im- 
proved methods of production. And the agricultural class has shared 
not fully nor fairly, perhaps, but yet in considerable degree, in the 
general increase in well-being. The country is still exploited, in the 
economic sphere, by the city, but exercises, in turn, the rather futile 
privilege of interfering in the political affairs of the urban centers. 
Unfortunately, the profoundly disturbing and disorganizing effects of 
the cityward movement upon the social life and institutions of the 
rural community have been as yet only partially remedied. And it is 
in this sphere that the really hurtful effects of the trend to the city 
upon rural life are manifest. 

Again, there has been an extraordinary decline in the death rate 
coincident with the cityward movement; and it is not too much to say 
that the modern health movement has been overwhelmingly an urban 
movement. Moreover, no one who traces the course of political and 
constitutional development and makes a careful survey of political 
conditions today in the highly urbanized and in the overwhelmingly 
rural countries can indorse the view that the cityward movement has 
had an unfavorable effect in the political sphere. Lastly, although 
the millennium is evidently by no means yet at hand, there is substan- 
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tial evidence to show that there has been a gradual rise in ethical, 
moral, and religious standards. 


REMEDIES. 


What of remedies? Many persons urgently assert the need of 
taking measures to turn back the tide that is running so strongly 
toward the city. But it is a question whether anything can be done 
substantially to control sich a movement. The student of the opera- 
tion of the social and economic forces comes to have a very whole- 
some respect for their tremendously potent, persistent, and far-reach- 
ing character. He observes, with much interest, that very many of 
those who inveigh against this movement themselves respond to the 
compelling influence of its underlying forces. “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further” is almost as far beyond the sphere of finite 
control for the tides of this movement as it is for the tides of the 
ocean. For twenty centuries it has mocked the recurring attempts 
to fix its limits. Moreover, the absence of predicted catastrophe, 
over so long a period, tends strongly to bear out the conclusion al- 
ready reached that the movement has been, on the whole, beneficial. 
Both the futility and the disutility of the proposal to reverse this 
movement are revealed when it is reduced to its real meaning—that 
agriculture should discard its improved and labor-saving implements 
and processes and should revert toward the stage of the hand sickle 
and the winnowing sheet; that the factory should be abolished and 
the spinning wheel and the hand loom restored to the farm home and 
the village shop; that the farmer should once more’ become “a jack 
of all trades,” should wagon his small surplus of grain 50 to 100 
miles to an uncertain market and almost as laboriously bring back 
with him the few and narrowly assorted articles that he did not pro- 
duce for himself, should conduct his droves of sheep or of hogs or 
of cattle a month’s journey to distant slaughtering grounds with a 
limited outlet; in short, that the whole course of industrial evolution 


.should be turned back, or at least halted. 


No one, of course, is urging such extreme measures. Of course 
not—when it is seen what the proposal involves. But a check to the 
cityward movement certainly involves the cessation of the further 
operation of the causes that have led toward the city ; and a substantial 
return to the land would necessarily involve a substantial movement 
in the direction of the more primitive conditions to which attention 
has just been called. 

On the whole the control of the movement must be left to the 
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reacting influence of the same class of forces that have caused it: 
underproduction in agriculture, definite and persistent rise in the price 
of farm producis as compared with the price of city products, an 
equal or superior degree of prosperity and equal or superior condi- 
tions of life in general on the farm; in the city industries and occu- 
pations, overproduction, falling prices and incomes, industrial depres- 
sion and increased cost of living, and less tolerable conditions of life 
in general in the cities. These corrective forces may be trusted to 
work surely. But they may work somewhat ruthlessly; and in spite 
of the resources that modern society can bring to its own relief, an 
adjustment made by these forces alone is likely to involve a certain 
amount of shock. No man is wise enough to say when the movement 
has gone far enough or whether it has gone too far. How far it 
should go in a given country depends in large degree upon the extent 
to which a country is to be self-sufficing in respect to food supplies. 
But this is a factor that is of less significance for the world as a 
whole. If England and Belgium, for example, were to become more 
rural through becoming self-sufficing in respect to food supplies, then 
Argentina and Canada, and perhaps the United States, who export 
agricultural products to the former countries, must become less 
rural—that is, presumably more urban. But whatever be the proper 
limit of the movement, mere momentum may carry it too far for the 
adjustment to be made with comfort by the natural corrective factors.’ 

The proper sphere of human intervention, then, in respect to the 
cityward movement would appear to be the taking of such measures, 
in advance, as would seem designed to ease or relieve the shock of 
adjustment, if and when it comes. Every proper measure for making 
and keeping country life prosperous, satisfying, and attractive would 
have this effect incidentally, while being of the utmost importance in 
its main and most important effect. Shorter hours of labor are much 
to be desired on the farm. And, other things remaining equal, such 
an outcome might also require a larger proportion of the population 
on the farm. The development of the codperative movement in agri- 
culture, when directed toward legitimate objects and utilized in a 
defensive way, may be exceedingly helpful, as Denmark has notably 
shown, in realizing the advantages that have iust been mentioned. 

7It is significant, as ‘Illustrating, in some degree, the operation of these 
natural regulative forces, that in England and Wales, where the urbanizing 
movement has gone farthest, the relative increase in the urban, and in the 
rural population, which was 15.2 per cent and 2.9 per cent, respectively, for 


the decade 1891-1901, was II.1 per cent and 10.2 per cent, respectively, for 
I90I-II, and 5.2 per cent and 4.3 per cent, respectively, for I911I-21. 
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Used in a selfish or harmful way, it might react to the great injury 
of agriculture. 

On the other hand, every effort that will be helpful toward the 
retaining and promoting, on the part of the urban population, of a 
contact with and a knowledge of the activities of rural life is to be 
commended. To this end the writer of this paper believes that the 
teaching of agriculture in the city and town schools, the promotion of 
school and community garden work, the encouragement of fruit grow- 
ing, and even of the keeping of chickens, in towns and cities, are of 
the utmost importance. These activities may be made educative in 
the best sense of the word, in a general way; they tend toward the 
retention of areas of open space in the urban centers—a highly de- 
sirable feature in itself; they may be made to contribute appreciably 
to the subsistence of the family in town; and they may render the 
transition back to rural life less difficult if the time should come when, 
as a result of a real and undoubted overdevelopment of city life, a 
return to the land should be required. 

Lastly, we should discontinue a tariff policy which, whatever be 
the intention, still favors the city industries at the expense of agri- 
culture. At best a tariff that would protect everybody would protect 
nobody. A man who tugs with equal force at the straps of both 
boots will not succeed in elevating one foot above the other—much 
less in elevating himself above the floor. But if the tariff boost exerts 
a stronger upward pull upon the manufacturing boot than upon the 
agricultural boot, it is clear that the latter will be depressed relative 
to the former. If we really wish to elevate the agricultural boot, we 
should, at the least, let go of the straps of the manufacturing boot 
altogether. But the possibility of carrying out a policy of protection 
for agricultural products only, in a country with a popular govern- 
ment and with a population more than one half urban, is extremely 
problematical. Moreover, the absurdity of attempting to “protect” 
the great agricultural export lines in this country, such as the growing 
of cotton, of the cereals, and of tobacco, is, or ought to be, clearly 
manifest. And to divert land, labor, and capital from these and 
allied lines to the naturally less well-adapted and naturally less profit- 
able uses of wool growing and the growing of sugar-cane and sugar- 
beets would not materially increase the population upon the soil, while 
it would seriously reduce the productivity of the factors of production 
in agriculture. Also, it should be noted that Denmark and Hol- 
land, which of all the countries have best solved the problem of main- 
taining rural development on a parity with urban development, have 
long been on practically a free-trade basis. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Professor Carver expressed general agreement with the views pre- 
sented in the paper, but voiced the opinion that the results of the city- 
ward movement have not been favorable in the political sphere. He 
said that real democracy is possible only among a self-employing 
population, and that the writer of the paper was probably basing his 
conclusion that the political results had not been unfavorable upon 
conditions in the medizval period, when the rural population was not 
self-employing while the town population was self-employing, and 
that the conditions have now in a measure been reversed. 

Another speaker asked whether or not the movement to the city 
was caused by lack of employment. 

The writer of the paper replied that he did not think that lack of 
employment, in the sense in which the speaker appeared to use the 
term, in the country was a cause of the movement to the city. Con- 
tinuing, he said: “ There have been certain causes that have appeared 
to promote the cityward movement in certain cases, but these causes 
have been wholly absent in other cases, where the movement has been 
just as pronounced. Therefore, such seeming causes have not been 
real and general causes. 

“T can not agree with Professor Carver’s view. I do not wish to 
base my conclusions as to this point upon conditions in medieval 
times. We can compare conditions today in countries like England, 
France, and the United States with those existing in Mexico, and in 
certain of the Central American and South American countries. Not 
a few persons in this country whose opinions are entitled to respect 
believe that England, where the cityward movement has gone farthest, 
has a more democratic government than we have in the United States. 
Further, there is no class that has so little political independence as 
the really dependent class in the rural community. Their every act is 
known to those upon whom they are dependent for employment. 
They can not readily organize for their own protection and independ- 
ence as the city workers can and do. Lastly, they are dependent upon 
a single person, or upon a very few persons, for employment, while 
the workers in the cities have a larger opportunity to shift employ- 
ment to other employers, and are thus more able to be independent in 
this respect.” 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR COOPERATIVE MARKETING. 


E. G. Nourse, 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 


Coéperation is a form of business organization which has emerged 
in the slow evolution of economic institutions to meet the needs of 
the complex life of today. It is destined, I believe, to play a part as 
large and as brilliant as that of the old-line corporation and the 
“trust” so-called. Among the various lines of business to which the 
cooperative form of organization may be applied, agriculture stands 
out as the one of greatest importance thus far and will perhaps always 
remain so. And within the industry of agriculture, marketing is the 
functional division within which cooperative organization bids fair to 
find its largest field of usefulness. I am bound to feel, therefore, 
that the outlook for codperative marketing presents a broad and in- 
spiring view. 

But however great one’s faith in the ultimate outcome of codpera- 
tive marketing, he must be pardoned if some doubts assail him from 
time to time with reference to the immediate outlook. The move- 
ment sometimes seems in danger, if not of being “killed with kind- 
ness,’ at least of suffering serious damage at the hands of its too 
ardent friends. As one returns home now and again from the glowing 
fellowship of codperative conferences where propagandists have 
promised miracles of marketing reform swiftly brought to pass under 
cooperative auspices, one wonders whether we should indeed go 
digging for this pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, or whether 
we could perhaps wield spade and hoe to better purpose in our own 
back-yard potato patch. Looking about at the stumbling and some- 
times even destructive efforts of the mere human beings to whom we 
must look for the bringing of this promised millennium to pass, one 
realizes that it is a condition and not a theory which confronts us. 

From quantitative data of achievement, furnished by estimates of 
the thousands of associations, the hundreds of thousands of members, 
the millions of dollars’ worth of goods handled, we are constrained to 
turn our thoughts to the qualitative problem of whether the flow of 
goods to market is actually rendered more orderly, more expeditious, 
more economical, in a word more efficient by these new agencies. 
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Success is a relative term, and in attempting to apply a measure to 
the achievements of cooperation we must bear clearly in mind the two 
quite different ideals which have been set up as possible objectives 
of the movement. Baldly stated, these two goals proposed by Ameri- 
can cooperators are, on the one hand, centralized market control and, 
on the other, decentralized business organization for the more efficient 
standardization, assembly, and market distribution of farm products. 
Obviously, these two ideals are not antithetical nor even mutually ex- 
clusive. But they do differ materially and significantly in general 
outlook and intention as well as in methods of procedure. They 
differ in degree and particularly in the length of time which enters 
into their considerations. 

To waste no words, then, I shall state it as my conviction that the 
outlook for codperative marketing after the first of these patterns is 
extremely bad. Several specific projects of this kind are definitely 
before us at the present time, aiming to set up a national agency for 
administering the market supply of a given class of products so as to 
“control” or “ stabilize” the market in the interest of their members. 
In their first and worst form they proposed to “ fix prices” on a cost 
plus basis through control of seventy-five per cent or some other 
necessary fraction of the product. Fortunately, they have in general 
now receded from this position, but still are pinning an enormous and 
naive faith to promises of vast improvement in prices to be brought 
about through statistical bureaus of impossible omniscience and 
through supply manipulation of dubious efficacy and of uncertain 
physical and financial practicability. 

It would be extremely unfortunate if the interest in and enthusiasm 
for cooperative marketing which is being manifested at the present 
time were to be largely dissipated in attempts to do the impossible at 
the terminal market, whilst the necessary work of organizing the pro- 
ducing territory solidly and effectively was neglected. But it appears 
that just that mistake is being made today by several prominent 
agencies which have been entrusted with the leadership of the farm- 
ers’ marketing movement. As for myself, I can not see in their pro- 
posals the reflection of a true understanding of the nature of the 
price-making process or the character and extent of present defects 
or abuses in our marketing machinery. On the other hand, there is 
a dangerous under-emphasis of the great and difficult task of organ- 
izing the rank and file of producers so as to carry out comprehensively 
and effectively such plans of codrdination as really are called for. 
It seems, for instance, to be assumed that there is now a suitably 
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organized cooperative elevator system functioning efficiently over the 
producing area and ready to gear in promptly and effectively into 
these central market agencies. Or it is assumed that a like desirable 
condition maintains today or can be promptly brought about in the 
live-stock industry. The fact is that the farmers’ elevator movement, 
despite its very real and very great achievements and its undoubted 
permanence, has not really worked out the problems of codperative 
local grain handling, but represents a partially mutualized private 
business, whose commercial management is on a level probably a little 
lower than the low plane of small-town business in general, and is, 
moreover, just coming to grips with certain internal difficulties which 
have been silently gathering force for some years and are inherent in 
their general scheme of organization. The live-stock shipping move- 
ment is so young as to be in most places only a provisional form of 
organization which. has hardly worked out suitable principles of 
organization, to say nothing of the subsequent problems of successful 
management. Conditions amongst local cooperative dairy organiza- 
tions are possibly a little, but only a little, better than either of the 
above. I doubt if it is essentially different in cotton, tobacco, or any 
of the other products for which “ national” plans have been proposed. 

The chief weakness in recent large-scale proposals (aside from a 
faulty price philosophy) has been a failure to judge the size of the 
business unit necessary for efficiency. Possibly because of their 
initial impetus in the direction of price-fixing they have been unable 
to orient themselves to the idea that effective work can be done on 
less than a national scale. In the fear of making their zone of opera- 
tions smaller than the scope of their marketing problem, they have 
run past themselves and included essentially separate industries, 
diverse interests, and geographically remote and economically com- 
petitive areas. This not only complicates their marketing task un- 
duly, but also sows the seeds of dissension, instead of coordinating 
such an area and scope of business as is inherently susceptible of 
unification. 

It is noteworthy that no project of large-scale cooperative market- 
ing is launched without great stress being laid on the allegation that 
it is “ built from the ground up.” Ina number of outstanding cases, 
however, this appears upon examination to be miere lip service to a 
worthy ideal whose real meaning has unfortunately been missed. In 
point of fact evidently chief attention and effort were devoted to 
planning the crowning glories of a central marketing scheme, after 
which a few proposals for connecting this with the grower were 
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rather hastily sketched in. If a parable may be permitted, I would 
voice a fear lest these architects are proposing to build a massive 
dome, heavy with stone-work, ornate with carving, and glittering afar 
with gold-leaf, but set upon a quite inadequate substructure, its walls 
in places only just begun, in others cracked and broken, and the whole 
never designed to carry such a superstructure. Possibly the perti- 
nent question is whether we do not need just now to build plain but 
commodious working quarters rather than to let our interest and 
effort run so much to dome and pinnacle. 

In its ultimate development cooperative organization should, to be 
sure, afford the means whereby the achievements of big business are 
made available to the farming industry. But we must not be so 
dazzled by the swift and sweeping victories of certain great captains 
of industry as to expect exactly to duplicate their exploits either in 
magnitude or in speed. It is well to remember that the trust builders 
dealt with business units already grown large and solid through many 
years of development under the hands of trained and selected business 
men. They had become entrenched in financial power and, under 
their centralized plan of organization, a quite small number of indi- 
viduals were delegated plenary powers to pledge and to deliver the 
support of a whole industry. Farmers, even when they codperate, 
propose to retain a maximum of individual independence. The “ man 
on horseback ” has no place in the rural cooperative scheme of ‘things. 

3ut in freeing ourselves from such domination and the frequent abuse 
of the autocrat’s power we must likewise forego the hope of seeing 
great results achieved in the grand manner. We must take up the 
burden of slower education and discipline of great democratic masses 


such as will in time weld them into orderly, self-controlled bodies 


moving forward slowly but with irresistible force and with unbreak- 
able tenacity. 

One particularly unfortunate result of the present over-promoted 
phase of codperative marketing development is that great numbers of 
people who naturally can not be expected to be accurately informed 
as to the inward meaning of these events will leap to the conclusion 
that the cooperative principle has been discredited by the collapse of 
some of these too ambitious schemes. The enemies of codperation 
will be swift to capitalize these doubts and the farmer’s natural dis- 
satisfaction at having sunk some hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
such ephemeral experiments at a time when he can ill afford the loss. 

Such an occasion, however, merely presents the testing time of 
true cooperators and throws down a challenge to rural leadership. I 
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take it that most of us in this meeting have some fairly definite con- 
nection with the codperative movement. It was our duty to stand 
steadily and clear-headedly by that post in the wild rush which has 
been going on toward impossible objectives. _Now, when the retreat- 
ing tide breaks back upon us, it will be our duty even more emphati- 
cally to stand manfully by that post to stem the backward flood that 
it may not become a rout. If you believe as sincerely as I do in the 
efficiency of the cooperative principle as a means of helping the farmer 
to better his marketing service, you will bend your backs to the task 
of digging in at the most advanced point we can hope permanently to 
hold, consolidating any actual gains that have been made. In sound 
teaching, both within and without the walls of our respective colleges, 
by practical and penetrating investigation of the countless problems 
that cooperative marketing organizations are called upon to cope with, 
by wise counsel to those who seek our advice, by broad and sound 
training of those who are now or during the next few years become 
our students, we can do much toward perfecting methods, improving 
leadership, and informing the rank and file, and through all this to 
strengthen the cause of cooperation. 

This launches me upon the pleasanter, because constructive, part of 
my paper. And we may well begin by setting down those things 
which we may hope to see put over in this present cycle of the co- 
operative movement. The earlier propaganda period in our father’s 
generation, besides a considerable amount of rainbow-chasing and 
some costly blunders, did at least establish some familiarity with the 
idea that farmers might organize their selling furction jointly on the 
cooperative plan. After the wave of reaction had swept away a con- 
siderable amount of state buying, and grain export, and manufactur- 
ing business, there still were left a substantial number of local co- 
operative assembling, processing, and shipping associations, whose 
members proceeded doggedly to work out by experience the prin- 
ciples and methods necessary to the successful prosecution of the 
business upon which they had embarked. During the last few years 
many new producers’ groups have decided to embark in the coopera- 


tive marketing business and are much in need of having the lessons 
of these earlier pioneers brought to their attention, and in every way 
possible both old and new local associations must be helped to put 
their work on a thoroughly business-like basis. The weakness at the 
foundation of the cooperative structure today is the lack of expert 
business management in the local association. This amateur char- 
acter of the work must be superseded by standardization of business 
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practice along professional lines, accurate and adequate record keep- 
ing, intelligent study of market outlets, price trends and buyers’ 
preferences, improvement in product, and technical efficiency in 
handling it. Along with this there is much work to be done in the 
legal organization or reorganization of these associations along sound 
cooperative lines and in the proper adjustment of their finances. 

Somewhat paradoxically, you can not, by and large, in the average 
of cases, get proper organization and proficient management of local 
associations through local agencies merely. You must have some sort 
of overhead organization to develop and apply standards of manage- 
ment as well as product and to render certain specialized services 
which the local can not secure for itself economically, if at all. If 
cooperators are going to compete with other business on even terms 
or better, they must set in motion agencies which will improve the 
technique of the business and set up a strong system under which a 
not too highly salaried local man can get effective results without 
having to contribute much beyond the faithful following of a pre- 
scribed routine, extraordinary proficiency being available through 
experts when needed. 

These overhead service organizations must develop in areas which 
give them some definite commercial reason for existence, producing 
or transportation or market district in many cases, a state unit in 
others, but not a national organization, at least not for some time to 
come. (National conferences of local and regional organizations, 
either at regular intervals or on special occasions, would doubtless be 
productive of much good.) 

The perfecting of local associations along truly codperative lines 
and with professional standards of management, all codrdinated 
within such regional or state systems as to give a suitable unit of 
efficiency—this seems to be the proper point at which the present 
phase of the codperative movement might properly aspire to set the 
goal of its achievement and the distinctive contribution of the present 
generation. 

Included in this program should be such a development of actual 
market distribution or terminal sale as can definitely justify itself and 
becomé established in the face of the keen competition of existing 
wholesale agencies. How much this must be will depend on the 
nature of the marketing process for each particular commodity, but, 
in my judgment, need embrace only a comparatively small fraction 
of the product in most cases. Many of our codperative schemes are 
launched with a promise that they will set up agencies which will in 
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time cause all the given product to be marketed through this codpera- 
tion channel. Personally, I doubt that this is the most practicable 
ideal. The codperative agency should set up an alternative channel 
which prevents the domination of private marketing institutions with 
their possibility of inefficiency of service or exploitation of the pro- 
ducer or the public. But after the cooperative organization has estab- 
lished effective competition, further progress to the elimination of 
private agencies is quite as likely to be harmful as to be productive 
of further good. The cooperative itself needs private competition to 
keep it from resting on its oars and lapsing back into the easy ways 
of inefficiency. Or, on the other hand, there is needed the alternative 
channel of private trade to keep even codperation from becoming 
monopolistic and exploitative. 

In brief, then, the outlook for codperative marketing will be bright 
or dim in proportion as we succeed in perfecting the organization of 
country shipping, on the one hand, and, to a lesser degree quantita- 
tively, the processes of central market selling on a codperative basis. 
We must not forget that the technique of codperative organization 
and operation is slower and more difficult than any other business 
form, but once it is perfected outruns and outlasts the others. Espe- 
cially in a country as vast and as diversified as curs, geographically, 
socially, racially, economically, is this true. Denmark offers no proper 
analogy for what we are talking about. 

There are many reasons to be encouraged as to the prospect for 
solving the problem just mentioned with reasonable promptness and 
in a satisfactory way. My chief reason for this optimism is due to 
the fact that we have established on a pretty adequate basis most of 
the specific agencies needed for working this process out. A genera- 
tion ago there were only one or two laws that even sought to provide 
for cooperative business, and they did so but lamely at best. Twenty 
cooperative laws were passed by the last legislative sessions of our 
various States and some forty-two now have such laws, many of 
them quite satisfactory. Furthermore, lawyers are becoming ac- 
quainted with the nature and needs of this form of organization and 
in the process of time we shall surely see the cases of codperative 
organizations skillfully presented before judges who actually under- 
stand the nature of the business upon which they are passing judg- 


ment. Likewise, as an increasing volume of business comes under 
the cooperative form of organization, this becomes a field for the 
well-trained young business man. If opportunities for promotion in 
relatively large cooperative systems are opened up, we may expect to 
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see a type of personnel develop here which in skill and training will 
equal that of private business and will doubtless excell them in ideals 
of service. Furthermore, the individual banker, finding an enlarging 
field of credit growing up in connection with coOperative marketing 
agencies, and finding more and more competent business men in 
charge, applies himself to the task of understanding this business and 
making his bank serve its financial needs. There is a hopeful outlook 
today that, where existing credit agencies are unable to render this 
service adequately, new institutions or new procedures will be devel- 
oped to remove this disability. 

Finally, since we are a gathering here of college and departmental 
employees, it may not be out of place to mention also the help being 
rendered by the investigational and teaching activities of the institu- 
tions which we represent. We have already gathered a considerable 
body of investigational data, which should give some scientific basis 
for understanding the movement in its different manifestations and 
of guiding future efforts along right lines. In the future we should 
go much further with this work, which, if done wisely, should make 
the outlook for codperative endeavor much brighter than in the old 
day when there was but the scantiest literature on the subject and 
that inspirational rather than scientific. 

There should be no misunderstanding of our position with refer- 
ence to the movement. If we keep our activities on a proper pro- 
fessional plane, we need have no apologies for our participation in 
cooperative affairs. It is the proper task of the trained economist 
to work for the progress of economic institutions. Our lives are not 
mortgaged to the maintenance of the status quo and the protection 
of vested interests. If we can be instrumental in adapting the co- 
operative form of business organization to the betterment of the 
farmer's marketing service, that is our duty. We may have regrets, 
but not compunctions, for any inconvenience that particular indi- 
viduals may experience in readjusting their private affairs to this 
march of progress. 

Even though we are using public funds secured by the taxation of 
all the people, no proper objection can lie against our work if it is 
really constructive in character. For then the whole public benefits 
from the economy and increased efficiency brought about. But if we 
are blind leaders of the blind, encouraging farmers who are not ready 
for it to embark in business at a point or on a basis which offers no 
real prospect of saving, if we fail to point out the pitfalls and show 
them the straight and narrow path to commercial success, then we 
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shall be blameworthy both in their eyes and those of the public. For 
coéperation then will mean dashing into business to make a failure 
for themselves and a mess for the regular trade, the business, after a 
costly period of disruption, going back into the hands of those pro- 
fessionally competent to handle it. Many a farmer whose eyes have 
been opened to the truths of science, so far as natural processes are 
concerned, is still in the age of superstition as to economic processes, 
and hence an easy prey to the quack and the promoter. At a time 
when “ cooperation 
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is the popular catchword, many nostrums with 
the cooperative label are bound to be peddled in the rural districts. 
The outlook for codperative marketing will be much improved if 
spurious or doubtful goods are exposed and eliminated. 


Discussion: H. W. Moornousre, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I read Professor Nourse’s admirable paper last evening and have 
written down the few remarks I want to make. I wish that I had 
more time in which to prepare a more studied statement. 

You are disappointed that President Howard is not here. He 
wanted me to tell you that he is sorry that he can not talk to you on 
this subject of codperative marketing. 

The Farm Bureau program can be said to be threefold: 


1. Economic—with the emphasis on codperative marketing. 
2. Educational 


with the stress laid on economic education. 
3. Legislative—the legislation used merely as an ally of the economic 
program. 


The economic feature of the work comes first in the minds of the 
Farm Bureau leaders. To make this successful, education is essen- 
tial, and some legislation is necessary, but it should be understood 
that legislation is secondary. The Farm Bureau believes in self-help 
and wants government action only as a means to that end. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation starts with the premise 
that it is within the province of farmers not only to produce com- 
modities, but also to perform some of the functions of market dis- 
tribution, and that individually they can not perform these functions 
effectively. The corporation is the instrument to which they nat- 
urally turn in performing the work of marketing. For many reasons, 
unnecessary to discuss here, the corporation organized on cooperative 
principles best iends itself to the farmer’s use. 
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I agree with Professor Nourse that the codperative corporation is 
to play an increasingly large and brilliant part in the business life of 
this country. I expect to see it used not only on the marketing side 
of agriculture, but in some other lines of industry. Taking into 
account the limitations of codperation, I still see no fundamental 
reason why our large corporations in the packing business, for in- 
stance, should not be organized on cooperative principles. Why 
should not the 35,000 stockholders of Swift & Company be cattle 
raisers who share in the profits according to patronage and who con- 
trol the company democratically. 

I believe in cooperation first because I believe in democracy. I 
want to see democratic principles carried over into business. I think 
that democracy in government will be more successful when it is 
practiced also in industry. Even if the management of the local co- 
operative society may, at times, be less efficient, as Professor Nourse 
suggested, than the small-town business, I still want cooperation. It 
is entirely conceivable that a wise autocrat could give us much better 
government than we democratically give ourselves, but in spite of the 
defects we are not willing to relinquish our democratic form of 
government. 

I believe in codperation also because it diffuses wealth and mini- 
mizes so-called profiteering. With the unrest in this country, and 
particularly in the balance of the world, due partly to extremes in 
economic conditions, this point is driven home to us now. We do 
not need to be socialists to believe that there is a happy mean in the 
division of wealth which will strengthen us as a nation, and as indi- 
viduals will make us all more contented. It is my thought that co- 
operation will be an important agency in promoting a high general 
standard of life. 

If I understand Professor Nourse correctly, while he is an en- 
thusiast for the cooperative ideal and a believer in the long-run results, 
he is fearful of the immediate outcome of specific projects sponsored 
quite largely recently by the American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
seems to me too early to make predictions. In so far as any national 
organization such as the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. expects to accom- 
plish too much in too short a time, it will undoubtedly meet disap- 
pointment and must modify its plans to build slowly and surely. If 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. has hoped too much, we can only trust 
that the discouragement which comes from experience will not be too 
great. The main idea is right, but in carrying it out it may be that 
the attempt was made to cover too much territory. 
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I think I may say that the Farmers’ Livestock Committee of Fif- 
teen, whose plan was recently ratified, seemed to feel that the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc. had been too ambitious, and therefore the live- 
stock men are starting more conservatively. I think that will be true 
of the dairy organization, the fruit organization, and all other organ- 
izations fostered in any way by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

There has been too much misunderstanding about the “control” 
of commodities by national associations of producers. I was disap- 
pointed to hear Professor Nourse use the term “fix prices.” The 
American Farm Bureau Federation does not want to fix prices in the 
sense that term implies. Do we or do we not believe in more stable, 
less violently fluctuating prices? What do we mean by a stable price? 
One completely rigid forever? I think not. Do we not mean a price 
that fluctuates very little, or perhaps not at all, over a given period 
of time, possibly one month, three months, or six months, varying 
with different commodities and circumstances? I think such a price 
would be an improvement over a constantly changing price. I see 
no reason for daily fluctuations in the price of any commodity. Is 
not the function of price to keep production and consumption properly 
adjusted to each other? Is the daily fluctuation in the price of wheat, 
for example, essential in performing that service? 

I do not understand that cooperative associations ever intended to 
set aside the law of supply and demand. Supply and demand, like 
the calculations of costs referred to yesterday, are results of judg- 
ment. Should not farmers as intelligent business men place them- 
selves in a position to exercise sound judgments in regard to supply 
of and demand for their commodities. It seems natural to me that 
farmers should want to possess their own storage reservoirs, arrange 
for their credit advances, and feed the market in an intelljgent man- 
ner according to information collected and analyzed by their own 
men. A cooperative grain concern handling, say, 100 million bushels 
of wheat in an orderly way would have a stabilizing effect upon the 
market. The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. in a statement made public 
December 22, says that it has 90,000,000 bushels of grain signed up 
to be marketed through its agencies each year during the next five 
years. 

One fact which is hopeful for the future of codperation is the 
growing interest in coOperative finance. It has always seemed to me 
significant that in Germany the cooperative credit society preceded 
cooperative marketing. Am I exaggerating the importance of finance 
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when I say that it is the heart of marketing? The last annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Federation instructed Presi- 
dent Howard to appoint a committee to give special study during the 
coming year to agricultural finance. We seem to be agreed on the 
need for an intermediate credit as pointed out by Dr. Holdsworth 
yesterday. I am inclined to believe also, as he suggested and as rec- 
ommended by others previously, that the Federal Farm Loan System 
might well be adapted to handle this new form of credit. I have 
always been impressed with the codperative feature of the Federal 
Farm Loan System. It has seemed to me that the local unit, namely, 
the National Farm Loan Association, might prove to be the training 
school for cooperation by farmers. At present I see no good reason 
why it should not develop into an important local banking institution 
supplying cooperatively a considerable portion of the funds for the 
commercial as well as the investment needs of farmers. 

May I suggest that we need to know more about cooperation in 
the United States? As Professor Nourse said, we have some valu- 
able quantitative data supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Markets and 
the Census Bureau. In addition, we should know how well the co- 
Operative marketing association is performing the marketing func- 
tions. The American Farm Bureau Federation has undertaken a 
survey to try to throw more light on this subject. We will need the 
help of every man here, and you will no doubt hear from us soon 
asking your judgment about certain matters and in some cases re- 
questing even more assistance than your advice. May we bespeak 
your cordial cooperation ? 

I want to say finally that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
appreciates this opportunity to appear on the program of your asso- 
ciation. We believe that the U. S. Bureau of Markets, the state 
market bureaus, and the colleges of agriculture, represented largely 
by you men here, are doing the fundamental work which will insure 
the future success of codperation. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Dr. Henry C. Taytor, 


CuieF, BurEAu oF MARKETS AND Crop ESTIMATES. 


U. S. Depr. or AGRICULTURE. 


So far as I know the first meeting in the United States relating to 
agricultural economics was held in connection with the gth annual 
meeting of the American Economic Association, at Johns Hopkins 
University, in 1897, the report of which was published by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association.* 

This meeting consisted of the discussion of seven economic ques- 
tions propounded by L. H. Bailey of Cornell University; W. A. 
Scott, University of Wisconsin; C. S. Walker, Lester F. Ward, John 
F. Crowell, R. E. A. Seligman, M. W. Folwell, Walter F. Wilcox, 
E. R. Johnson, Thomas G. Sherman, and E. D. Peters. The general 
title was put in the form of “Is there a distinct agricultural ques- 
tion?”, but most of the discussion centered about problems of land 
tenure, mortgage indebtedness and credit, and the movement of popu- 
lation from country to city. While the questions stated by Professor 
Bailey, if followed out in detail, would have brought up questions of 
farm management, the interest of those participating in the discussion 
did not lead them to give any particular attention either to the eco- 
nomics of farm management or to the economics of marketing. 

It is interesting to find the phrase, “ maladjustment of agriculture 
to other industries,” which is the one we have heard so much of in 
recent months, and to find Professor Johnson saying: “It is not 
national but international in its scope and it is to be settled only with 
reference to other nations.” 

It appears that the next important public meeting relating to eco- 
nomics and farm management was at St. Louis, December, 1903. 
This was a joint session between Section I of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
cultural Science. The papers relating to agricultural economics were 
as follows: “ Fundamentals of Forestry of the New Agriculture” by 

1 Economic Studies, American Economic Association, vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 52- 
67. 
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Thomas H. Sherrard; “Improvement in Farm Management” by 
W. M. Hays; “Economic Functions of Live Stock” by Charles F. 
Curtiss ; “ Agricultural Economics” by Henry C. Taylor; “ Evolution 
of Agriculture in the Middle West and Its Social and Economic Sig- 
nificance ” by Eugene Davenport. This program is of interest in the 
study of the history of the American Farm Economic Association, 
because it indicates that those connected with the early beginnings of 
farm management and of agricultural economics were meeting to- 
gether along with deans of agriculture as early as 1903. W. M. 
Hays, as Professor in the University of Minnesota, was the first to 
begin agricultural cost accounting in this country and, later, as As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, was responsible for beginning cost 
of production studies in the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
The next meeting that may be said to have a relation to the 
genesis of the Farm Economic Association was a Round Table in 
Agricultural Economics held as a part of the 20th annual meeting of 
the American Economic Association, December, 1907. This meeting 
was held in the library of the State Historical Society, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and Professor T. N. Carver was chairman of the meeting. 
In his opening remarks he states: “ This is the first Round Table on 
Agricultural Economics, in fact, the first time the subject of agri- 
cultural economics has been recognized by the American Economic 
Association.” The meeting was devoted, largely, to the question of 
“What is Agricultural Economics?” “ What does it include and 
what place ought it to have in the college course?” It is of interest 
to note that those present and participating in the discussion included 
the men interested in the subject from the standpoint of farm man- 
agement and country life as well as those who had approached the 
field more largely from the field of economics. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, R. P. Teele, F. W. Blackmar, John G. Thompson, W. A. Peck, 
Edward C. Parker, David Kinley, B. H. Hibbard, H. C. Taylor, 
W. D. Hoard, and John N. Glenn participated. The Proceedings 
were published by the American Economic Association in 1908.? 
The next year the American Economic Association met at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in December, and devoted one section to Economic 
Geography and Agricultural Economics. Edward Vandyke Robin- 
son read a paper on “ Economic Geography” and John Lee Coulter 
read a paper on “Cooperation in the Marketing of Agricultural 
Products”, after which the subject of Agricultural Economics was 
discussed by J. B. Morman and T. N. Carver. While the marketing 


2 American Economic Association, Proceedings, 3d series, vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 
59-82. 
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question received more attention on this occasion than at previous 
meetings, the farm-management phase of the subject was practically 
ignored. The proceedings of this meeting are found in the Quar- 
terly of the American Economic Association.® 

Independent development of work in farm economics was begun 
by the teachers of farm management. Dr. G. F. Warren called a 
meeting of the teachers of farm management in conjunction with the 
Graduate School of Agriculture at Cornell University in July, 1908. 
At the Graduate School of Agriculture at Ames ir 1910 Dr. Spillman 
gave a special series of lectures on farm management and plans were 
laid for the organization of the American Farm Management Asso- 
ciation. It was organized on July 27 during the last week of the 


graduate school. The purposes of the association as indicated by the 
constitution were: 


1. To promote the investigation and teaching of farm management. 

2. To consider lines of investigation best adapted to. the needs of the 
work of farm management and to suggest to various investi- 
gators plans of correlation and cooperation in the work. 

3. To investigate the methods of lecture and laboratory work in farm 
management and to make suggestions to the members of the 
Association and to colleges intending to organize courses in 
farm management. 

4. To hold annual meetings at times and places designated by the 
executive committee. 


The following men participated in the organization: G. N. Lauman, 
elected chairman of the meeting; C. W. Pugsley, E. H. Webster, 
M. E. McCullock, W. J. Spillman, D. H. Otis, H. Hayward, B. H. 
Hibbard, G. F. Warren, J. A. Foord, Frank D. Gardner, K. L. But- 
terfield, Andrew Boss, L. H. Goddard, Leroy Anderson, D. H. 
Doane, and E. H. Thomson. This association had a very rapid 
growth and held meetings annually, reports of which were published 
every year. Membership grew steadily. Its further history is 
traced later in this paper, in chronological order. 

In December, 1910, a group of men interested in Agricultural 
Economics met with the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association at St. Louis and held a special ses- 

3 American Economic Association Quarterly, vol. x, No. I, pp. 247-274. 


4 American Farm Management Association. Report of Annual Meeting. 
Ist-3d. IQI10—1913. 


American Farm Management Association.. Record of the Proceedings of 
Annual Meeting. 4th-8th. 1914-1918. 
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sion, in which Legrand Powers, H. C. Taylor, B. H. Hibbard, J. L. 
Coulter, J. G. Thompson, E. V. Robinson, and T. N. Carver partici- 
pated. The proceedings of this meeting were published by the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association.® 

The American Farm Management Association proved to fill an 
important place and usually held its meeting in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. A statement of analysis of rural problems prepared for 
the American Farm Management Association by Kenyon L. Butter- 
field separated definitely the fields of Farm Management and Agri- 
cultural Economics. This analysis was not acceptable to all the 
people interested in the field and, as a result, a special committee of 
the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
was appointed, with Dean T. F. Hunt as chairman, to report upon 
the relation of, and the place of, agricultural economics and farm 
management in the courses of study in agricultural colleges. 

The Farm Management Association met with the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Columbus, Ohio, 
in November, 1911, and had.a joint session on agricultural economics 
and farm management. Discussions were developed in which each 
one indicated the field as he saw it. The report of the committee, 
which pointed toward the ultimate combination and correlation of the 
work in farm management with the work in agricultural economics, 
is found in the Proceedings of the 25th Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations.° 

The American Economic Association provided for a Round Table 
on farm management at its meeting in Boston, December, 1912. 
Henry C. Taylor was chairman of the Round Table and the discus- 
sion was participated in by T. N. Carver; C. K. Graham of the 
Hampton Institute; J. A. Valentine, then a farmer near Boston and 
specialist in farm accounting; Richard Hittinger, a market gardener 
near Boston; W. H. Bowker, well known in the agricultural chemical 
industry ; Wilbur O. Hedrick, Professor of Economics in the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. The proceedings of this Round Table are 
to be found in the Supplement of the American Economic Review.’ 

From 1913 to 1916 the American Farm Management Association 
and the National Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits, which 


5 American Statistical Association, Quarterly Publications, vol. 12, pp. 460- 
489. 

6 Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
Proceedings 25th annual meeting, pp. 18-33. 

7 American Economic Review Supplement, vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 96-113. 
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met annually at Chicago, were the principal organizations in the 
United States for the discussion of questions relating to agricultural 
economics. The National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits, together with the Commissions National and State, led in the 
development of economic legislation and had an important relation to 
the development of the Federal Farm Loan System and the marketing 
activities of the United States Department of Agriculture. In the 
later meetings of the Conference, problems of land tenure were in- 
cluded in the program of the Conference. In this way the Confer- 
ence gradually came to include the whole field of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics other than farm management. 

The National Association of Agricultural Economics grew out of 
the Conference on Markets and Credits and had its inception in a 
group of about thirty agricultural economists and state marketing 
officials who met in Chicago in 1915. These men felt the need of 
an organization that would unite their interests and give them an 
opportunity to discuss various economic problems in a somewhat 
more scientific way than was being done at the National Conference. 
A committee was appointed to arrange a meeting in 1916 to decide 
on a plan for organization. The committee appointed consisted of 
Paul Vogt, W. O. Hedrick, and J. L. Coulter. 

The group met again in Chicago in 1916 with the National Con- 
ference, and presented a program, received the report of the organiza- 
tion committee, and voted to organize the Association of Agricultural 
Economics. They adopted a tentative constitution and made plans to 
solicit membership from among the various groups of economists 
present at the National Conference. Alexander E. Cance was chosen 
President and W. O. Hedrick Secretary and Treasurer. About forty 
members were reported. The purposes of the organization were 
as follows: 

1. To unite the interests of agricultural economists. 

2. To promote the study of various phases of agricultural economics ; 
to encourage research and the discussion of problems and sub- 
jects pertaining to the theory or practical application of the 
principles of agricultural economics. 

3. To disseminate information relating to the subject of agricultural 
economics. 


4. To collect and disseminate information concerning agrarian legis- 
lation ; and to analyze, digest, and classify agricultural laws in 
their economic application. 

. To hold an annual meeting at some place to be designated by the 
members of the executive committee. 


un 
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During the year the membership was increased and included in- 
structors in agricultural economics, extension service men in market- 
ing, investigators of economic problems in agriculture, state and 
national marketing officials, and in general men who were interested 
in agricultural economics, either from a practical or an academic 
standpoint. A great deal of interest was manifested in the new 
organization. 

During the year 1917 the National Association of State Marketing 
Officials decided not to hold a meeting in December. The National 
Conference also decided that its work was completed. In conse- 
quence, a movement was inaugurated, and it gained considerable 
ground, to unite the National Association of Marketing Officials and 
the Agricultural Economists as soon as a meeting could be con- 
veniently arranged. Meantime, some twenty members of the Mar- 
keting Officials united with the Association for Agricultural Econ- 
omists. 

The National Association of Agricultural Economists met at Phila- 
delphia in December with the American Economic Association. 
About thirty members were present and practically all of them were 
academic economists. At that time the organization had about sev- 
enty-five members, and a prospective membership list sufficient to 
bring the number up to about one hundred. 

The American Farm Management Association also met with the 
American Economic Association in December, 1917, and it was at 
this time that the proposal to consolidate the two associations was 
first brought forward. While many in both associations favored the 
consolidation, it was decided that a committee of three should be 
appointed from each of the associations for the purpose of consider- 
ing the matter and reporting at the next meeting. 

Meantime, two other movements were in process. Several mem- 
bers of the American Economic Association felt that a new organiza- 
tion with a broad program was less desirable than one with a much 
narrower scope and affiliated with the American Economic Associ- 
ation, similar to the Association for Labor Legislation. Another 
movement was the enlargement of the scope and purposes of the 
Farm Management Association to include all questions of economics, 
to change the name to the American Farm Economics Association, 
and to affiliate the Association of Agricultural Economists and the 
Farm Management Association. 

The Association for Agricultural Legislation was approved by 
most of the academic agriculturai economists, although there were 
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some who felt that the scope of the organization was too narrow and 
did not allow for the inclusion of a great numbex of practical econo- 
mists working on other problems or who were very doubtful as to 
finan¢ial support of such an organization. Sufficient assurances of 
financial support were given to win over the doubters and the ill- 
starred Association for Agricultural Legislation was launched by a 
group of members of the American Economic Association in Decem- 
ber, 1917. 

The American Farm Management Association voted to appoint a 
committee of three to meet with a similar committee from the Na- 
tional Association of Agricultural Economists to consider a basis of 


affiliation. The joint committee agreed upon consolidation under the 


title of American Farm Economics Association and reported this 
conclusion to their associations. The American Farm Management 
Association voted in January, 1919, to change its name to the Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association and to change its constitution so as 
to broaden the scope of work to include that formerly covered by the 
National Association of Agricultural Economists. Pursuant to the 
agreement in the joint committee, the Association of Agricultural 
Economists abandoned their organization and joined the American 
Farm Economic Association. This seemed the practical way to bring 
about the consolidation, as the Farm Management Association was 
more completely organized and had a very much larger membership. 
By this date the membership had reached 350. Prior to this time, as 
the Farm Management Association, this organization had had no 
relationships with any other economic association, but had gradually 
broadened its field until it covered substantially all phases of farm 
economics except marketing. 

Since the change of name and the absorption of the National Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Economists, this Association, under the new 
name, has been in closer association with the economists of the coun- 
try and has frequently met at the same time as the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

At the Baltimore meeting in January, 1919, the American Farm 
Economic Association voted to begin the publication of a quarterly 
journal and the first number appeared under the date of June, 1919.° 

The marketing officials who had been affiliated with the National 
Association of Agricultural Economists, feeling that they had special 
interests that bound them together, formed an organization of state 
marketing officials which gives especial attention to the administra- 


8 JouRNAL OF Farm Economics, vol. 1, No. 1, June, 1919. 
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tion of State and Federal marketing activities. This organization is 
not a general organization. Only state marketing officials can be 
active members, although others may be associate members. It is a 
society of officials and as such has important work to do. 

The American Farm Economic Association is rendering valuable 
service in stimulating thought and in helping to solve the economic 
problems of the American farmer. The membership at the present 
time is approximately seven hundred. It is the only comprehensive 
organization of agricultural economists in the United States covering 
the fields of farm management, marketing, land economics and agri- 
cultural credit. 


REMARKS By W. J. SPILLMAN. 


My connection with the development of farm management and 
rural economics came about in this way. On July 1, 1894, I went to 
Pullman, Washington, as Professor of Agriculture and agriculturist 
to the State Experiment Station. The country was new to me and 
very different from anything I had ever seen. I planned an elaborate 
list of experiments with a view to finding out as much as I could 
about the agriculture of the State. Later I had the opportunity to 
travel widely over the State in connection with the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, which gave me an opportunity to learn that the more progres- 
sive farmers of the State already knew at least half of what I was 
trying to find out. I was so much impressed with the vast amount of 
knowledge the better class of farmers had that in January, 1902, when 
I came to the National Department of Agriculture and found myself 
at liberty to plan my own work, I chose to begin the deliberate study 
of farm practice, with a view to getting together and analyzing the 
knowledge farmers had already gained in their experience. 

It was only a short while until it was perceived that there was a 
great unexplored field of such knowledge, and that there was a science 
of farm management hidden in this field. I came here as head of 
the Office of Grass and Forage Plant Investigations, but by July 1, 
1905, the character of the work of that office had become well differ- 
entiated from ordinary agronomic work and the name of the office 
was changed to Farm Management and my title was changed from 
Agrostologist to Agriculturist. It is only fair to state that Professor 
W. A. Hayes, then of the Minnesota Agricultural College and later 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, was responsible for the term 
“Farm Management” which we adopted for the name of the new 
science. Dr. H. C. Taylor had used this term in an essay as early as 
1893, but that fact was not then known to us here. 
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In addition to the work which was being done in Minnesota, Cor- 
nell University developed a strong course in farm management and 
coéperated very fully and freely with us here at Washington, to our 
great advantage. Professor Warren deliberately trained his students 
for the examinations in our office, a fact which accounts for the large 
proportion of Cornell men in the old office of Farm Management. 
Meanwhile our present chief, who was then at the University of 
Wisconsin, was working along much the same lines, and we finally 
came in contact and found that our work was sufficiently similar to 
make codperation advantageous, and thereafter we cooperated ex- 
tensively with Dr. Taylor and his people at Madison. Other institu- 
tions gradually took up work along these lines and interest in them 
is now universal. 

The exact content of the entire field is not yet outlined in minute 
detail and there is perhaps some little confusion as to the distinction 
between farm management and other branches of the general subject 
of rural economics. I have recently made an outline of the entire 
subject, as I understand it, which I hope will clear up this difficulty. 
I may say that I was stimulated to do this by a suggestion from Dr. 
Taylor. The gereral subjects which constitute what I have always 
called Farm Management may be comprehended under four headings. 
They are: 


1. Distinctions between farming and other businesses. 

2. The factors of success in farming, such as :—size of business, yield 
per acre, production per animal, economy in the use of labor 
and power, and economy in equipment. 

3. Farm organization: financial, physical, and business. 


4. Farm records. 


The next subdivision of the general subject is Marketing. Then 
follow subjects of a more general character, such as :—prices and the 
forces that control them, the use of credit in farming, ‘rural insurance, 
tenancy, and rural life problems. 

I think it is a fortunate thing that all these branches of investigation 
have been brought together in one organization, for this will make 
possible the intimate codperation which is necessary for the full 
development of all of them. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST OF AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION AS OF APRIL 1, 1922. 


State representatives of the organization are indicated by an 
asterisk. 


Aamodt, A. W., 223 4th Ave. S. W., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
*Abell, M. F., Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 
Abney, Bertram, Mt. Vernon, III. 

Adams, A. E., Ellendale, N. Dak. 

Adams, Charles S., Farm Bureau, Reading, Pa. 

Adams, Harvey S., 505 Federal St., Butler, Pa. 
*Adams, R. L., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Albrecht, Arthur E., College City. of New York. 

Allbaugh, L. G., 117 E. Ninth St., Ames, Iowa. 

Allen, F. L., 333 W. 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Allison, H. O., Pontiac, III. 

*Allred, C. E., College of Agriculture, Knoxville, Tenn. 

American Farm Bureau, 1411 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Anderson, C. Claude, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 

Va. 

Anderson, E. W., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Andrews, J. B., Brookwater Farm, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

App, Frank, Agricultural College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Aquino, E. G., 112 S. Warren St., Madison, Wis. 

Armour and Co., Chicago, III. 

Arnold, C. R., Agricultural College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ashby, A. W., Coldstones, Ascott-under-W ychwood, Oxon, England. 
Assistant Livestock Commissioner, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Ault, A. C., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Austin, Wm. L., Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C. 

Ayrs, O. L., too1 Crescent Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Babson Statistical Organizatiqn, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Bader, E. H., Hesperus, Colo. 

Bailey, L. H., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Baker, Murray M., Peoria, III. 

Baker, O. E., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Bakke, H. Noel, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Ball, J. S., McLean, Va. 

Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Barkas, Benj. W., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Barker, M. M., Holt Manufacturing Company, Peoria, Ill. 
Barr, J. E., 213 14th St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Barrett, Frank N., Pittsfield, Ill. 
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FARM ECONOMIC NEWS NOTES. 


During the past winter the first farm management short course 
ever held in Illinois was conducted by the Clinton County Farm Bu- 
reau. Forty farmers and farm boys spent five days studying soil 
fertility, crop rotations, livestock production, dairying, and poultry 
production under the direction of specialists from the University of 
Illinois. The relation of each of these fields of study to farm man- 
agement was pointed out and the salient features emphasized. The 
students worked out cropping systems adapted to their individual 
farms, replanned the field system to fit the cropping systems outlined, 
and studied the general principles of efficient organization and opera- 
tion as applied to the business of farming. 

Farm accounting was featured the last day. Mr. Rehling, the farm 
adviser, plans to make this the basis for his project in farm organ- 
ization which he expects to carry on in codperation with a large num- 
ber of farm bureau members in 1922 and succeeding years. 


A new course, entitled farm operation, has been given during the 
first semester of this year by the Farm Management Department of 
the University of Illinois. 

This course includes a study of the principles of efficiency as de- 
veloped by industrial engineers, and their application to farming; the 
important factors which determine the net farm income; labor supply, 
standards, requirements, and labor calendars; farm power require- 
ments for belt and drawbar work, sources of power, comparative 
costs of the various sources, and the most efficient utilization of farm 
power. 


The investigational work in farm management at the Arkansas 
College of Agriculture during the past year has been entirely in gath- 
ering labor data to be used as basic factors in cost accounting, and in 
getting the seasonal distribution of labor data as a means of helping 
to plan the work of the farm. These data cover all of the important 
crops of Arkansas, and in the cases of cotton, corn, and a few other 
crops the data are given for more than one part of the State. These 
data will be used later in the extension work. 
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Mr. Turner Wright, formerly the Marketing Specialist for Arkan- 
sas, is now manager of the Arkansas Sweet Potato Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and is distributing Arkansas Sweets far and near. . 


Mr. Thomas H. Summers, formerly of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement and Farm Economics, has been appointed the farm manage- 
ment demonstrator in Colorado. He reported for duty on March 16. 


The Division of Farm Engineering of the West Virginia College 
of Agriculture has been placed in the Department of Farm Economics. 
Mr. F. D. Cornell, a graduate of Syracuse University, has been placed 
in charge of this work. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics of the University of 
Tennessee, under the direction of Professor C. E. Allred, is this year 
offering for the first time a course in Rural Sociology. The course 
in Farm Cost Accounting is proving to be one of the most popular 
courses at the Tennessee Agricultural College, the enrollment in that 
subject this year being almost double that of last year. 


Mr. Ralph Loomis has resigned his position as Extension Specialist 
in Marketing at the University of Missouri and is taking a theological 
course at Oberlin, Ohio. His place on the Extension staff at Mis- 
souri has not yet been filled. 


Mr. Paul Mehl, who for two years was Extension Agent in Mar- 
keting in Oregon, took up his duties as Extension Agent in Marketing 
in Connecticut in October, 1921. Mr. Mehl has just completed a 
survey of the costs of operating grain and feed stores in Connecticut. 
A copy of his general report on the first phase of this project is to 
be in the Flour and Feed magazine of March, 1922. 


The Economics Department of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege is conducting a study of the methods employed by farmers in 
marketing eggs. 


At a recent meeting of the New England Association of Marketing 
Officials, held in Boston, W. A. Munson, Director of the Massachu- 
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setts Bureau of Markets, was elected president ; Andrew Felker, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of New Hampshire, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and I. G. Davis, Professor of Economics of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, secretary-treasurer for the ensuing year. 


Delaware has no Department of Farm Management in the Uni- 
versity or Agricultural Experiment Station. The instructional work 
in Farm Management is in charge of the Department of Agronomy 
and Farm Management Extension work is on a part-time basis in 
charge of County Agent Leader, M. O. Pence, acting as farm manage- 
ment demonstrator. During the past winter we have held in each 
county one or more one-day farm account schools at which the farm- 
ers were given a sample farm record including receipts, expenses, 
and opening and closing inventories. The labor income is worked 
out along with factors of efficiency in labor and in crop and live- 
stock enterprises. We hope as a result of these meetings to get a 
number of farmers in these communities to keep their own records, 
which will be summarized a year hence. 

Publicity material along the line of farm economics is prepared 
regularly for the Monthly Extension Service News, and in the ab- 
sence of a Marketing Specialist considerable aid of an advisory nature 
has been given to farmers’ produce associations and the farmers’ co- 
operative elevator movement. The latter is entirely new in this State. 


During the winter of 1921-22 ninety-seven farm . management 
schools, with an attendance of 4,587, were held in Minnesota. The 
subjects taken up at the schools were on the cost of producing butter- 
fat, potatoes, corn, pork, and wheat. ‘Those who assisted in con- 
ducting the schools in addition to W. L. Cavert, the farm manage- 
ment demonstrator, and various county agents, were Director of 
Extension F. W. Peck, Professor Andrew Boss, Mr. R. E. Hodgson, 
Superintendent of the Waseca Station, assistant county agent leaders 
S. B. Cleland, F. J. Brown, W. J. Corwin, and assistant professors 
G. A. Pond and L. F. Garey. 


The first research work to be started by the new Department of 
Economics and Sociology of the Colorado College of Agriculture 
since its establishment in January of this year will be with a group 
of twenty-five farmers: These farmers will keep accurate cost ac- 
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counts of all farm operations during the next few years. This work 
will bring together definite information in reference to labor opera- 
tions on different farm enterprises, farm expenses relating to crops 
and live stock, and the returns from these sources at the end of the 
year. Professor L. A. Moorhouse, of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology, and who was formerly with the Office of Farm Man- 
agement of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will supervise this 
work. Mr. George Knutson, of the same department, will carry on 
the route work and visit each of the farms included in the project at 
least twice and, if possible, three times a month. 


A new Department of Farm Economics has recently been estab- 
lished at the South Dakota College of Agriculture to handle some 
research work along farm management lines and the teaching of cer- 
tain courses. Teaching work commences this spring term with the 
giving of a course in the marketing of agricultural products. Courses 
in farm management and agricultural economics are being developed 
for next year. 

In codperation with the State Department of Agriculture cost of 
production work on farm products is being done. A cost route of 
twenty farms has been established at Oldham, with Mr. C. G. Wor- 
sham, formerly of the Minnesota College of Agriculture, in charge. 
Several farm surveys in representative sections of the State, which 
it is planned to continue for several years, are being made. About 
fifty individual codperative labor, feed, and financial records are being 
kept with farmers throughout the State. A study of the local live- 
stock shipping costs is being made in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of Agriculture. 

New personnel in the Department of Farm Economics, South 
Dakota College of Agriculture, include the following: Mr. C. G. 
Worsham, formerly with the Cost of Production Division, Minnesota 
College of Agriculture; Miss Mathilda Marshall, formerly statis- 
tician, Minnesota College of Agriculture; Mr. Harold Hedges, who 
graduated from the Farm Management Section of the University of 
Nebraska in 1921; Miss Ethel Van Cleve, formerly with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and Mr. Charles Krahler, formerly 
route statistician for the Minnesota College of Agriculture. 


Mr. J. D. Black, Chief of the Division of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota, will be on leave of absence from April 1 
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to July 1 while undertaking supervision of some research work with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington. During his 
absence Dr. H. B. Price will be in charge of the Division. 


Mr. G. C. Haas, University of Minnesota, on April 1 joins the 
staff of the Division of Land Economics of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to work on the problem of land valuation. Mr. 
Haas has just ‘completed a multiple correlation study of the factors 
determining land values in Blue Earth County, Minnesota. 


Dr. H. B. Price is being assisted in the project in cost of marketing 
live stock which is being carried on by the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics by Mr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Mr. Paul Miller, and Mr. B. A. 
Holt. 


The Seminar work in marketing during the spring and summer 
quarters, University of Minnesota, will be devoted to carrying for- 
ward to completion the survey of the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the Twin Cities. The seminar group working on this problem 
during the spring quarter will consist of twenty graduate students. 


The summer session work in Agricultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will be conducted by Dr. H. B. Price, Dr. Hol- 
brook Working, Mr. C. F. Clayton, and Mr. Warren C. Waite. 
Professor Fred C. Garver of the School of Business, will assist by 
offering work.in Economic Theory on the Main University Campus. 


Mr. Walter V. Kell, formerly county agent in Indiana, has been 
appointed as assistant in the Farm Management Extension work, 
Purdue University. Mr. Kell is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, and besides being in county extension work for five years, 
has spent several years as manager of large farms. 


Dr. 1.. C. Gray, of the Office of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics, and Mr. Nat C. Murray, Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Esumates, sailed April 20 to represent the United States at the General 
Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture which con- 
venes at Rome May 8. 
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A year of great activity under the Federal Warehouse Act has just 
closed. Beginning in April, 1921, warehousemen, previously rather 
ndifferent even to the existence of the Act, have been hastening to 
avail themselves of its benefits, which extend back from the warehouse 
to the farmer, and on from the warehouse to the banker. Although 
the Act was passed in 1916, comparatively few warehouses were 
licensed federally during the first few years. Much educational work 
was necessary until the agricultural conditions following the war 
drove the lessons home. By April, 1922, however, more than 560 
warehouses were so licensed and many applications were pending. 


Dr. W. J. Spillman, formerly Chief of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, is spending several months with the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, where he is making a series of special studies at the 
request of Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau. 


Chris Lauriths Christensen, who will complete his study and work 
on a fellowship with the University of Copenhagen on June 1, 1922, 
has consented to make a study of the cooperative movement in Den- 
mark for the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. Negotiations 
are under way for the temporary appointment of Mr. Christensen. 


The Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics, in codpera- 
tion with the Vermont College of Agriculture, has begun a continued 
farm business analysis survey of dairy farms in Vermont. Messrs. 
W. C. Funk and Bruce McKinley compose the part from the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics. 


The Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics, in codpera- 
tion with the Montana College of Agriculture, will begin a continued 
survey in the dry land farming areas of north-central Montana. 
Special attention will be paid to getting details of the organization of 
the most successful types of farming followed in that region. 


An index to current prices is being prepared in the Library of the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. In April, prices had been 
indexed on nearly 1,100 commodities in the United States and on 175 
in foreign countries. Fifty-seven periodicals, newspapers, and price 
quotation sheets had been covered. 
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Through the interest and enthusiasm of Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief 
of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, representatives of 
widely differing schools of thought have spoken before the staff of 
the United States Department of Agriculture during the past winter. 
The speakers included Drs. Carver and Cole of Harvard, Drs. Ely 
and Hibbard of Wisconsin, Dr. Cance of Amherst, President Bizzell 
of the Texas Agricultural College, and Mr. G. Harold Powell, then 
General Manager of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


Governor Cameron Morrison, of North Carolina, has appointed a 
commission, headed by Dr. B. F. Brown, Chief, Division of Markets 
of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
to make a study and to report on farm tenancy in North Carolina. 

This commission has agreed to make an initial, intensive study, 
cooperating with the Section of Land Economics, under the direction 
of Dr. L. C. Gray, and the Section of Rural Life Studies, under the 
direction of Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics. The plan is to study a thousand farms in three 
representative areas: one area to be studied under the direction of 
Dr. E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina; the second 
under the direction of Dr. C. C. Taylor, of the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture; the third under the direction of Professor 
E. C. Lindeman, of the North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro. 

After the intensive study of the thousand farms, it is expected that 
a few outstanding situations will be discovered which will be used 
as the basis for the second step of the study, namely, a state-wide 
investigation. It is expected that the report will recommend legisla- 
tion based upon the whole inquiry. 


Standardization studies in progress in the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates include such commodities as wool, live stock and 
dressed meats, tobacco, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and hay. 
Containers for fruits and vegetables, federally standardized in part, 
are ready for further legislation, and studies beyond the recommended 
standards are under way. The Bureau is slowly formulating the 
principles that should underlie all agricultural standardization work 
and is developing toward uniformity in federal standardization. 
Cotton, wheat, shelled corn, and oats are already standardized by 
laws enforced by the Bureau. 
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The Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates is conducting a series 
of test shipments of fruit through the Panama Canal under varying 
planned conditions of temperature, ventilation, and other factors. 
Investigators accompany the trips and make constant records of con- 
ditions which are correlated with the condition of the fruit on arrival. 
Tentative results of these trips are given to the codperating state 
departments, shippers, and shippers’ organizations. 


THE WASHINGTON LocaL A. F. E. A. 


A District of Columbia Section of the American Farm Economic 
Association was organized March 9. More than forty persons in- 
terested in farm economics were present at this meeting. Dr. O. 
C. Stine presided. Dr. Henry C. Taylor outlined the history and 
work of the national association. Mr. Nat C. Murray, chief statis- 
tician of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, told of a pre- 
vious organization of the kind that existed in Washington during the 
years 1913 and 1914 under the name of the Rural Economic Society. 
Dr. W. J. Spillman also spoke on early days in farm economics work. 
The following officers were elected: President, Dr. C. L. Stewart, 
economist in the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics; 
Vice-President, Miss Caroline B. Sherman, assistant in market infor- 
mation, and Secretary, Mr. Charles Bohannan, economist, both 
of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
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